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-IL-—Home Apministration. 


(a)—Police. 


753. The Bengalee accuses the police of the Barrackpore thana of 
delaying to take action in two cases, one of theft 
and the other of burglary, which occurred in village 
_ Monirampur witbin one week, with the result that 
in both cases the accused got away. In the theft case, the police arrived on 
the spot after four days, and in that of the burglary, which occurred on the 24th 
instant, the Sub-Inspector of the police-station, who was informed immediately 
the offence occurred, had up to the date of writing, not put in an appearance 
in the village at all. 


Crime in Barrack pore and the 
police. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


754. The Indian Mirror is of opinion that the proposed introduction of 
vakalainamas in the Calcutta Police Court will be 
attended with very good results, and the sooner 
the system is introduced, the better for the purposes of making the records 
complete in cases. 


755. ‘The Bengalee gives particulars of a case of assault and wrongful 
confinement which occurred in Tamluk, in the 
Midnapore district, and mentions that Mr. R.C. 
Hamilton, the Magistrate of Hooghly, wrote an official letter, dated the 2nd 
May 1902, to the Subdivisional Officer of T’amluk (which letter forms part of 
the records of the case) to the effect that the case instituted in his Court was 
of a civil nature and not a criminal one, and that, if he did not find sufficient 
ground for convicting the accused, he should award adequate compensation 
to them, The journal inveighs against the interference of Mr. Hamilton, 
remarking that if he can go to the Jength of suggesting to a Magistrate, not in 
any way subordinate to him, to dismiss a particular case on his file on the 
ground suggested Oy him, one can easily fancy how criminal justice is 
administered in the Hooghly district by Mr. Hamilton and his subordinate 
Magistrates. ‘It isa matter for congratulation, however, that the trying Magis- 
trate was nct blindly guided by the instructions of Mr. Hamilton, for, we learn, 
charges have been framed against the accused. This case affords another 
instance pointing to the urgency of the separation of judicial and executive 
functions. When an executive officer is armed with judicial powers, he is 
subject to the almost irresistible temptation of subordinating his judicial 
powers to his executive duties. We think the time has come for the separation 
of judicial and executive functions, especially as the plea of want of means 
cannot be urged in view of an overflowing exchequer.’ : 


756. The Amrita Bazar Patrika has discovered in the appointment of 
Mr. Dobbin to the two appointments of Registrar 
of the Small Cause Court and Coroner of Calcutta 
‘“a piece of jubbery perpetrated in a quiet 
manner.” It remarks :— : 

And why should.these posts be monopolized by Europeans? There are 
many Indian Barristers of long standing, any one of whom might very 
creditably fill up the post of the Coroner; but, no, both the posts and the 
salary attached to them should go over to a European though he is already 
in possession of a good berth! Where are the educated Indians to go if all 
the appointments worth having, even the bones, are to be made over to the 
Imperial Anglo-indians ? 

757. The Bengal points out that Mr. Foley’s circular to his subordinate 
magistracy not to entertain, without his sanction, 
uit: Foley, Magistrate of Burd- gnv complaints against policemen of his district, 
Q. . 

is against the orders of the High Court. It calls 
on the High Court to see that its orders are faithfully carried out, and on the 
Government to insist upon the maintenance of the authority and prestige 


Vakalatnamas. 


Judicial interference. 


Mr. Dobbin as Registrar of the 


Small Cause Court and Coroner 
of Calcutta. 


of the High Court, and it expresses the opinion that the matter might fittingly | 


form the subject of a question in the Bengal Legislative Council. 
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758. With reference to the Kajshahi case, the Amrita Bazar Pairitg 
makes the following remarks on the position of 
The position of an Indian gn Indian Judge:— 

— ‘*He has to decide Sessions cases, and that 
brings him in contact with the police. If he is agreeable, that is to say, 
convicting right and left, he is left unmolested. But if he is too scrupulous 
for the police, he is oftentimes sought either to be transferred from the district 
or humiliated. And this can be easily done. Tho District Judge has no mg 
bap, but the executive form a strong family. The Magistrate reports against 
the District Judge to the Commissioner, and the Commissioner backs him. 
All this is done behind the back of the unfortunate Judge. And the head of 
the Executive Government is the master of the Judge. The Executive Govern- 
ment can transfer him and punish him in many ways. So, when there is a 
disagreement between the Judge and the district authorities, the Judge finds 
himself absolutely at the mercy of the head of the latter. It was thus 
Mr. Hardinge had to retire before his time: so had Mr, Handley and Mr, 

Knox-Wight; and we fear Mr. Lee is contemplating to follow in their steps. 

‘What Civilian will after this choose the Judicial line of the service for 
himself? No man with spirit and a strong sense of justice, will care to enter 
it. As a matter of fact, the Government is finding it difficult to persuade 
English Civilians to take up the Judicial line. Almost every Civilian with self- 
respect refuses it; and thus we see now-a-days a good many Indians serving 
as Sessions Judges !” 

To minimise the evil complained of,.the Patrika suggests the appoint- 
ment of Indians as District Judges. ‘hey would take less pay and are 
likely to prove more docile. It is for this reason, it says, that so many 
Indians are appointed as District Judges. 


(d)— Educatwn. 


759, Power and Guardian describes every students’ mess as a brothel in 
miniature, whose inmates not only contract diseases 
which shatter their health and ruin their bodies, 
but are the cause of their sins being visited on their wives and offspring. 

As to the remedies to be employed for the improvement of their condition, 
the Guardian writes :-— 

‘It is for us to improve the messes. But so great, unfortunately, are our 
culpable neglect, wilful indifference or deplorable incapacity that even in a 
matter like this we patiently await the interference of our rulers. We cry for 
self-governing rights and privileges, butastill in asmall matter like the improve- 
ment of students’ messes we have not the ability todo all that is needful. 
One can hardly think of a greater anomaly. The Government has established 
a few hostels in which only a very small per cent. of boys can be accommo- 
dated. Itis certainly not possible for Government to house the thousands 
upon thousands of boys who are now the inmates of messes. And what 
obstacles are there in the way of our achieving the hoped-for result? None 
that we can think of. The many private institutions which are now but 
day-schools or colleges can remove the complaint inaday. They can arrange 
for boardings under the charge of teachers employed by them, and require 
every mufassal student on their rolls to join these authorised messes.” 

760. Quoting Sir Macworth Young, late Lieutenant-Governor of the 

7 Punjab, that the Government of India proposes 
cheer ener, Cducation seriously to withdraw from the field of higher education for 

ened. . > . 

the Indian people, the Indian Mirror says:— 

“We have been credibly informed that Lord Curzon is seriously of 
opinion that the educational advance of India has been much too rapid, 
leaving an impression on our mind that he would like to call a halt. Some 
gardeners are very careful and prune their plants. Lord Curzon may 

be a careful gardener and a wise one in his own judgment in pruning 
our educational tree. But our countrymen will think otherwise. And if our 
premises are correct, where was the need of the subtletics and circumventions 
of the Education Commission? Were we, after all, right in our conjecture, 
that the Commission was a mere formality to register the Viceroy’s foregone 
conclusions? But in that case,’ Lord Curzon might have taken a more 
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direct road to his goal. A resolution in the official Gazette would have 


accomplished his purpose better and quicker. But we may have been “ hasty,” 
and await further information.” : 


761, Continuing its remarks, the Mirror says that, as the Government is 
a education * sistoual retirmg from the field of higher education, the 
Pie os Ys —_ ‘7 missionaries will naturally expect to have a walk 
over, and in that case, they will be less than 
human if they did not attempt to do as they pleased. In these circumstances 

it says the private educationist will have no chance. 
762. The Bengalee, ee course 2 e sugity leader on the subject 
Oo e: practicability of educating the masses, 
Raeniinn & Os py makes the iotlowing observations oa the necessity 

of technical education :— | 


‘‘Then comes the question—is it necessary that the masses should be 
educated in the sense in which mass education is understood in Europe ? 
Reading, writing and arithmetic, the masses in our country have the means 
of acquiring in other ways than through schools, organised after the European 
pattern. What they want most is what is called technical education. The 
agriculturist may be well grounded in the main principles of the Science of 
Agriculture without being possessed of any sort of literary knowledge. 
The carpenter may be taught the principles on which his particular art is 
founded without being anything of a scholar. And it is knowledge of 
this sort that is most wanted in this country. And, if there is to be such a 
thing as mass education, to be followed as a system in this country, that 
education should mainly consist of a training in the rudiments of the arts, by 
the practice of which the vast majority of the masses earn their livelihood.” 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


763. The Bengalee publishes the letter of its Dacca correspondent refer- 
ring to some serious charges brought against the 
Health Officer, and drawing attention to the 
state of affairs of the Dacca Municipality. It remarks that if the popular 
impression has gained ground at Dacca that the affairs of the Municipality 
have been ina bad way, the rate-payers of Dacca have a right to demand 
an explanation. oc 
and allow the right of public scrutiny to beat on the affairs of the municipality. 


The Dacca Municipality. 


(h)— General. 


: t 
764, The Moslem Chronicle heartily congratulates the Government of Mostem Curomcze, 
Sir James LaTouche on the proposed abolition of 
There are so many things 
to be said against it that the paper chooses’ only the most important to dwell 
upon here, and that indeed very briefly. It works, it says, a social disorgani- 
sation or displacement of the natural strata of society, bringing in its train 
demoralisation both in those who are displaced and those who displace, and 
( 


Th ti 7 ‘ a . 
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consequent discontent and dissatisfaction. 
765, Power and Guardian says that the reply 


Mr. Ryan, late District Superin- 
tendent of Police, Rajshahi, and 
Fazu Shaikh. 


have been just and and fair to all parties if the sanction applied for had been 
accorded and'the matter threshed out in Court. 

766. Although of opinion that Indian settlers in South Africa would 

be regarded with disfavour by the  Kuropeans 


witee™ el Griffin's colonisation there the Hindoo Patriot notwithstanding .recom- 


Indians to emigrate to South Africa to the consideration of thoughtful men 
and the leaders of the people. In it may lie the solution of the much vexed 


€ uv 


question of India’s over-population and the inability of the soil to maintain it. 


\ 


It trusts that the official Chairman will rise to the occasion. 


of the Bengal Govern- 
ment to Fazu Shaikh’s application to prosecute 
Mr. Ryan, late District Superintendent of Police 
of Rajshahi, has taken the world by surprise. It 

| challenges His Honour to prove from the petition 
that the occurrence complained of was an accident, and remarks that it would 


mends the scheme of Sir Lepel Griffin for inducing 
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767, With reference to the measure the Government gg to adopt 
gt he to save the sugar industry in India, th 
The Sugar Bounties Bill. Bazar Patrika says :— ss caiies eh gh 
The question now is, is the remedy sufficient to combat the evil ? Probably 
not. The merchant in Continental Europe, of course, expected to make enor. 
mous profits. The measures of the Government will, no doubt, force them to gel] 
their sugar cheaper than before and satisfy themselves with a smaller profit, 
Nay, they may forego altogether their profits and flood our markets with 
sugar at almost a nominal price, The fact is, the Government is only feeling 
its ground. ‘Ihe countervailing duty did not check the evil, and the Govern. 
ment has, therefore, taken this time a further step to see how it will affect the 
sugar industry. If this falls, the Government will adopt more stringent 
methods, that 1s, we believe, the policy of the Government. There is, however, 
danger in this policy. The industry has almost been destroyed, and if matters 
remain in this condition, the prospects will continue to grow worse and worse 
day by day. Beit remembered that when an industry has been once des- 
troyed, it is superhuman work to revive it again. Besides displaying an 
anxiety for the protection of the industry, the present measure, we fear, will 
scarcely serve any other purpose—certainly not the purpose for which it was 
introduced. The situation needs more stringent methods. 
768. Referring to the letter of Lord Stanley of Alderley, recommend. 
dies ing the abolition of Cooper’s Hill College, the 
en oe Hindvo Patriot says that it is all the same to India 
whether the college exists or not, when it is shut to Indians, in spite of the 
fact that India pays for it. 
The only alternative left for dumb India, says the journal, is to brood 
ovor this flagrant act of injustice. | 
769. The Hindoo Patriot suggests the following measures for satisfying 
the reasonable aspirations of the people as a gift 


The Coronation gifts. on the occasion of the Coronation :— 


(1) Wider employment of the natives of India in public service on a 
footing of equality with British-born subjects as regards their 
pay and prospects. : 

(2) Endowment of a permanent fund for mitigations and prevention 

, of famine. 

(3) Pecuniary help and official encourayement for revival of the ancient 
arts and industries of India. 

(4) Abolition of that unpopular and universally condemned impost, #.c., 
the income-tax. : | 

(6) Holding the Civil Service Examinations in India and England 

at the same time. 

(6) Reconstruction of the Legislative Councils on a more liberal and 
extended scale for allowing a voice to the elective element. 

7) Substantial reduction of Home and Military charges, 
8) Reduction of Court-fee stamps and execution of several much-needed 
administrative reforms, 


770. The Bengalee controverts the opinion of the Jndian Mirror that 
petitioning the Government does no good. It 
holds that by petitioning, public opinion is edu- 
cated, directed and brought to move along definite 


Does petitioning the Govern- 
ment do any good P 


channels. 


It adds:—The petition, whose rejection has led our contemporary to 
declare the uselessness of petitioning Government, had reference to the restor- 
ation of the lost .seat to the mufassal municipalities, Can anyone doubt that 
some day or other, the seat will be restored to the municipalities? It is 
bound to be restored. There is not a reactionary measure, which in the 
excitement of the moment the British Government has adopted, which subse- 
quently has, not been undone—there is not a concession withdrawn which has 
mot been restored. Lord Curzon’s Government will not last for ever. But 
the disfranchised Municipal Corporations will not die. Again and again, they 
will protest against the curtailment of their franchise, and their persistency 
will win for them what has been denied: to the justice of their cause. 
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771. The following is taken from the Amrita Bazar Patrika :— Aunts Bazan 
Hurasians versus Bengalis, Our Rajshahi correspondent complains against sou may 1902 


_ 8n arrangement of the India General Steam Navi- 
tion Company, viz., that. they have dismissed Bengali clerks and appointed 
Buresiane in their stead. But neither we nor anybody has any control over 
the actions of a private company. If the Bengalis object to it, let them 
form a company oftheir own. The Calcutta Municipality is duing the same 
thing with a vengeance and now it is getting clear, day by day, that one of 
the main objects of withdrawing the control of the Indians over the Corpora- 
tion was the replacement of Indian employés y | Eurasians. The Government 
itself is doing the same thing. That is the policy of the Government. 
Bengalis are yet essential in some branches of service and so they are retained 
there. But the latter-day rulers never liked the Bengali , who are too inde- 
pendent, intelligent and clever, The rulers of the latter days, themselves 
mediocres, prefer mediocres for their subordinates, Sa 


772, The Bengake recommends that the Coronation year should be marked = Baxcazzs, 
; os by the grant to retired native officers of the + May 19. 
Retired Military Officers and Jndian Army ’the concession of enjoying their os 
the Coronation. ‘ : Lf 
pensions unaffected by the operations of the income- 
tax from which they are exempted when in service. 


773. Reverting to the subject of the exclusion of Indians from the higher —_B&™eauz, 
offices of the Forest Service, the Bengalee writes as ®t Mey 1902. 
follows :-- 
‘‘We should like to know what political reasons are operative to justify 
the all but complete ostracism of our countrymen from a’ great Department of 
the State, maintained with our money and in our interests? Would English 
ascendancy in India be imperilled, if at least one-half of these higher appoint- 
ments in the Forest Service were held by our countrymen? What becomes of 
all that fine and pompous talk about Imperialism, of equal rights, and equal 
justice in view of these ugly facts? Nothing is more painful, more disastrous 
to the character of British rule in India than this wide divergence between 
theory and practice,—between what is professed and what is actually done. 
Those who want to teach us high lessons of morality and inculcate lofty 
rinciples of conduct ought, in the first instance, to set their own house in order. 
hen we find a great disparity between what they teach and what, as rulers, 
they practise, we naturally discount their lessons which lose much of their 
impressiveness.” ) 


774, A Christina Albers has communicated an article in the Indian  Invuy Mmnon, 
Mirror, advising the Hindus to take a leaf out of (st June 1902 
Dr. Wallace’s book and agitate for a training ship 
for Hindu boys. It is as much as settled, says the writer, that such a train- 
ing ship will be established on the Hooghly. 

lf the Government refuses to listen to the cry of the Hindus, she advises 
the wealthy Hindus themselves to come forward in the matter. 


The Forest Service. 


Training ship for Hindus. 


1V.—NaTiIveE STATES. - 3 


775, Reverting to the subject of the settlement of the Berars, the Mossu Caromxs, 
Moslem Chronicle says :-= 24th May 1902. 
She Sereee. * * #* The unwritten doctrine in relation to 
-—orintal hospitality is that it is for the guest to gauge the impropriety of a request 
or the effect of a compliance which tantamounts to a somewhat heavy demand 
on the host’s generosity. A great and a distinguished scholar, a nobleman 
thoroughly familiar with the manners and ceremonies of EKastera society, such | 
as His Excellency Lord Curzon undoubtedly is, ought, we are disposed to 
think, to have fully kept before the mind’s eye this trait in oriental character. 
It is, therefore, at once a deplorable and distinct blunder that the proposed . 
settlement of the Berar should at all have been mooted when His Pxcellency 
the Viceroy was in Hyderabad, not only as the honoured and august guest 
of His Highness the Nizam, but as the representative of the paramount | 
Power, or as the embodiment of the Suzerain authority im India. | 
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776. In the course of a lengthy leader, in which the article of Mr. 

eee ae Gribble, 1.c.s., in Hast and West has been freely 
si b mre Princes and overn- uo ted, the Benga ee sacomamneuda Gat thn Indian 

: oreign Office should abandon its policy of 
mistrust and suspicion towards Indian Princes, and substitute one of conf. 
dence. It supports Mr. Gribble in his idea that the Government should 
mark the occasion of the Coronation by inviting Indian Princes to participate 
in the Imperial Legislative Councils in matters affecting the administration 
of Native States. The association of Native Princes in directing the policy 
of the Government in regard to Native States, would be a welcome change 
which would evoke the gratitude of Native Princes and cement their 
loyalty. 

V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


777. Government, complains the Las‘, has done nothing as yet towards 
| relieving the distress occasioned by the tornado 
that visited and devastated some villages in Nara- 

anganj. It therefore earnestly appeals to it and 
the District Board to come deeward with a large grant to enable the sufferers 
to purchase cattle and seed and to save them from falling into the clutches 
of the money-lenders. : 


The sufferers from the tornado 


VI.—MIScELLANEOUS. 


778. The Moslem Chronicle is indignant that representatives of the 
Anglo-Indian press will be given accommodation 
apart from the native press. 
There was no such distinction, it says, at the Delhi Darbar. | 
779. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, referring to the Kayasthas as the 
strongest community in Calcutta, exhorts their 
leaders to continue the work of reformation which 
they have begun. Their difficulties are doubtless great, but they are not 
insurmountable, and in view of their numbers they are the fittest people in 
India to take the lead in such a matter. 

780. The Indian National Congress, says the Amrita Bazar Pairika, 
was Sines Seiad te would be a real power if it could develop a leader. 

@ Indian National Vongeress. Such a man is greatly needed at the present 
moment to save the organization from falling to pieces. 

781. Referring to the Bill passed by the Natal Parliament making 

Settee in Wate children of indentured Indians liable like their 
ee ee parents to certain conditions, the Bengalee recom- 

mends the Chamber of Commerce to move in the matter and address 
the Government of India with whom alone it rests to agitate for the removal 
of the inequalities under which British Indians in Natal labour. It also 
recommends a restricted suppl of coolie labour to Natal, and soon enough 
they will give up imposing irritating irritations. 


** Uncalled for distinction.” 


The Kayastha community. 
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